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Medinah for the first time. On this day^ in Syria and Pales-
tine, all government offices are closed. Prayer, then, is at-
tended with extraordinary merit, the chief services at the
mosque being at noon.1 It is estimated that at Broussa, the
ancient capital of Turkey, ninety-five per cent of the popu-
lation attend the mosque regularly. At Nablus, the ancient
Shechem, now a strong centre of fanaticism, Moslem men
found in the street at this noon hour on Friday are liable to be
stoned by Moslem children. The interiors of the mosques,
large or small, are of striking simplicity. In the south is
the niihral/j or small apse directed toward Mecca.3 To
the right of this should stand the mim'bar, or pulpit. In
many small mosques this is wanting, as there is no preach-
ing. On the walls, usually whitewashed, but sometimes
richly decorated with marbles, hang no pictures. No seats
cover the exquisitely neat floor, which may be strewn with
mats. Shoes must be left outside the low bar or partition
at the door. In the centre of the arcaded court-yard often
attached to mosques there is usually a large tank in which
the worshippers perform the preliminary ablutions.

Most mosques in Syria and Palestine, including the most
celebrated, occupy the sites of Christian churches. Such
are the great mosques at Aleppo, Beyrout, Damascus, Je-
rusalem, Hebron,, and Gaza. Sometimes the old church
was destroyed, sometimes radically remodelled, sometimes
adapted to the new cult with the minimum of alteration.
The sanctuaries or ha'rams at Jerusalem and Hebron il-
lustrate the history of three great religions. The enclosing
walls of the Hebron ha'ram are Herodian. At the south
end of the court-yard the crusaders built a church which
the Moslems turned into a mosque. Their claim that the
cenotaphs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with those of their
wives, are placed above the cave of Macphelah is ordinarily
accepted by scholars. Verification is impossible, as no one is
permitted to search beneath the floor. Indeed, with the

1 The classical name for mosque is mas'jid, that is, a place of worship.
The name ordinarily in use in Syria is ja'mia', or place of congregation.

2 The great mosque at Damascus contains four praying niches for
the respective use of the followers of the four schools of interpretation.